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The sky was grey with low cloud, a strong wind was
swishing through the desert scrub and a light rain was
falling fitfully. It looked most drear and lonesome;
and I had that queer detached feeling one gets on landing
in the desert in bad weather. The chilly wind blowing,
the gloomy sky, the lack of warm and comforting shelter,
the remoteness from the abode of man, all confirm
and strengthen the impression of forlornness and loneli-
ness. I waited a bit and Burnett did not land, so I
concluded he must have forced his way on further. Then
I decided we would push on as soon as the weather
showed the slightest sign of improvement.

Point between L.G. IV and L.G. V to L.G. D. After
a wait of thirty-five minutes the weather looked a trifle
better, so I pushed on again. My hopes were justified.
The clouds lifted and broke a little as I flew westwards
along the track, and by the time I reached L.G. VI
was about 500 feet above the ground. There I saw
Burnett on the ground. I was in two minds about
landing for petrol, as I had been nearly two hours
altogether getting there. However, I decided to risk
it. Burnett had two crosses1 out. As I flew over him
I signalled onwards with my hand to signal him on.
There were some Bedou and camels round L.G. V. As
I flew on towards L.G. VII the clouds lifted and broke
more and more and let the sun come streaming through;
and I saw the clean-washed blue sky once again. I
climbed, and as I looked back I saw the clouds roll away
behind, melting and dissolving like half-forgotten tears,
till at last they sank to a silver bar on the far horizon.
Now it was warm and jolly.

As I passed Rutbah I heard Burnett on the wireless
1 Meaning "Do not land, but go on.'7